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ABSTRACT 

Tnis paper is part of a larger report entitled "The 
Reform of American Public Education in the 1980s; Themes and Cases." 
A discussion on the reform of school administration, specifically the 
forces leading to the reform of school administration in the 1980s is 
presented. The first part of the report documents the forces that led 
to demands for improvements in preparation and functioning of 
principals arid superintendents. The pressures are considered 
contextual or macrolevel influences on the reform of school 
administration. Next, the microlevel pressures are analyzed. The need 
for reform is based on analyses of problems with the ways principals 
and superintendents are recruited, trained, certified, and selected. 
The discussion is drawn from two sources that include the critical 
analyses of educational administration and reform reports of diverse 
types. Appended are 110 references. (SI) 
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I am thoroughly and completely convinced that, unless a radical 
reform movement gets underway — and is successful — most of us in 
this room will live to see the end of educational administration 
as a profession. (Griffith, 1986, p. 1) 

Visions for improving student learning have found life in the 
policies advocated by governors and adopted by state 
legislatures, but these same leaders share my conviction that any 
reform strategy failing to recognize the need for new, sustained 
leadership in the schools will not endure. (Clinton, 19d7, p. 3) 

Although decision makers at all levels of government were slow to turn 
their attention to the reform of school administration (National Governors' 
Association, 19b7; Nunnery, 1982; Peterson & Finn, 19b5), it was 
inconceivable that issues of leadership and management could long be ignored 
as the educational reform movement of the 19d0s continued to gather speed 
and for momentum. Problems in programs for the preparation of aspiring 
administrators and for the training of those already employed were simply 
too obvious to be overlooked. Questions about the proper role of management 
in a reformed educational system were too critical to be left on the oack 
burner. Issues of leadership and vision were becoming too enmeshed in the 
larger management environment in which schools operate to pass over 
administrators of schools. A deep, if not widely practiced, self- 
examination of the gains made in the practice of educational administration 
since the adoption of the social science paradigm was too thoroughly 
underway and too critical of our progress to allow school administration to 
continue unaltered on its current course. And lurking behind all of the 
pressures for change was the growing belief that a reform movement that did 
not address issues of management and leadership was unlikely to have a 
lasting impact. 

In this chapter we examine the reform of school management in the 
19bUs. Because reform initiatives in administration have lagged behind 
changes in other areas — curriculum, testing, teacher preparation — we know 
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less about the effects of these efforts than we would like. However , we can 
thoroughly document the forces that have led to demands for improvements in 
tlie preparation and functioning of principals and superintendents and we can 
chart tow states have begun to respond to these pressures. In the first 
part of the chapter wi provide this documentation. Tne pressures we 
consider in this section can be viewed as contextual or macro- level 
influences on the reform of school administration. Next we turn to an 
analysis of micro-level pressures. These are endemic to the process of 
recruiting, preparing, and placing principals and superintendents. Our 
discussion in this section is drawn from two sources — critical analyses of 
educational administration and reform reports of diverse types. In the next 
chapter we examine state-initiated responses to calls for the reform of 
school management. He cull information from secondary sources and Iook 
directly at activity in one state, Ilinois. We also review some issues 
concerning the topic of school administration reform that deserve further 
attention. 

Pressures for Reforming School Administration: 
Macro-Level Issues 

In a latter section we present difficulties with preparation programs 

in educational administration. Here we are more concerned with the larger 

environment surrounding school management and how it has contributed to 

demands for improvements in the profession. We review six of the influences 

below. 

Reemergence of the School Administrator as a Key to School/ 
District improvement 

In study after study, it has been shown that one ke^ 
determinant ot excellence in public schooling is the 
leadership of the individual school principal. 
(Educational Commission of the States, 1983, p. 29) 

For much of the last quarter century, a general belief in the 

professional impotence of administrators has prevailed. The picture of the 
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school superintendent or principal as the beleaguered professional who can 
exercise little influence over his or her organization, and who is only 
distally connected to important educational processes and outcomes, has been 
widely accepted in educational administration circles* The development of 
this mindset coincided with a number of events that caused education in 
general to experience a tailspin (Campbell, 1981). In addition, the 
frameworks and models used to describe educational administrators within 
organizations, especially open systems and political decision-making models, 
have contributed to the emerging characterization of school administrators 
as little more than caretakers. 

Three conditions are currently unfolding, however, which show that 
principals and superintendents can exert considerable influence over their 
schools and districts. First, there is a growing understanding that the 
very real conditions in schools captured by open systems and political 
decision-making theories render the administrator's job difficult, but not 
impossible. A general feeling of resignation is being replaced by analyses 
of ways in which administrators can work more effectively within the 
reality ot schools as complex organizations. 

In addition, the dark cloud that has hung over education in general in 
the recent past is gradually dispersing. Education is once again at the 
forefront of the public agenda. Increases are being observed in highly 
visible measures of school outcomes, such as SAT scores. There has been a 
leveling off and even a small turnabout in the decline of public confidence 
in schools. The devastating effects caused by declining student enrollments- 
have largely played out in most places. Schools have a stronger sense of 
direction and a more unitiea purpose than they have had tor some time. In a 
similar vein, some of the unrealistic expectations with which schools have 
been saddled have been somewhat tempered. There is a growing sense of 
confidence in the technology of schools, a belief that we are better able to 
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implement factors that will result in student learning outcomes. Anguish 
over the breakup of the educational coalition has been replaced with the 
knowledge that pluralistic bargaining actually works fairly well in the 
service of education's broader goals. And finally, the upheaval caused by 
the onslaught of collective bargaining has receded somewhat as the 
catastrophic predictions of widespread teacher-administrator hostility and 
rampant loss of administrate^ influence have failed to materialize. 

An array of information is also emerging that shows more directly that 
school administrators are generally a key factor in change and improvement 
in schools and districts. Support for this position is derived from five 
related literature sources: school change; school improvement; staff 
development; administrator as instructional leader; and school effectiveness 
and district effectiveness (see Murphy, forthcoming, for a review). Common 
to all this literature is a sense of the power of the administrator to be a 
significant force for improvement in organizational conditions and processes 
and student outcomes. 

An Emerging Belief that New Models of School Organization , 
Governance, and Management are Heeded 

Efforts to improve the performance of schools without 
changing the way they are organized or the controls they 
respond to will therefore probably meet with no more than 
moaest success; they are even more likely to be undone. 
(Chubb, 1988, p. 29) 

The incoropatability of the traditional bureaucratic model of 

organization and governance of schools with the type of educational systems 

many scholars believe will be needed in the future is a central tenet of 

recent reform reports (Boyer, 1983; Carnegie, 198b, 1988; Green, 1987; 

Holmes, 1986; Sedlak, Wheeler, Pullin, & Cusick, 1936; see also Frymier, 

19ti?). Reformers have turned their attention to the development ot models 

of school organizations that offer more potential for school improvement 

than do bureaucracies. Most of these newer perspectives share common 
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characteristics. One of these is decentralization of authority to the site 
level (Goodlad, 1984; National Commission on Excellence in Educational 
Administration [NCEEAJ , 1987; National Governors 1 Association, 198b). 
Recent attention in the literature to topics like site-based management and 
shared governance (see Caldwell & Spinks, 1986; Duttweiler & Hord, 19a7) 
reflects this theme. A second important aspect of these newer models is a 
restructuring of the roles and functions of teachers and principals (see 
Carnegie, 1986; Clark, 1987). Discussions of team approaches to school 
management (Glatthorn & Newberg, 1984; Lieberman, 1988), self-managing teams 
(Hackman, 1986; Manz & Sims, 1987), and lead teachers (Carnegie, 1986; 
Goodlad, 1984) address this issue. New views about appropriate bases of 
administrative authority comprise a third component of organizational models 
being developed to shed the yoke of bureaucratic constraints (Angus, 1988; 
Kearnes, 1988). In these emerging perspectives, administrators rely less on 
formal authority and control mechanisms and more on expertise (American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education [AACTEJ , 1988). They manage 
as stewards ratner than as autocrats. They empower professionals rather 
than control employees. Buttressing these new views of organizational 
governance, control, and management in schools are descriptions of 
leadership in successful non-educational settings (Deal & Kennedy, 1982; 
Peters & Waterman, 1982) and trends toward the evolution of business 
organizations that encompass decentralization, new forms of leadership, and 
empowerment (Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 19b6; 
Kearnes, 198b). 

Embedded in these newer forms of organization are views about the role 
of management that are quite different than those emphasized in many 
university departments of school administration. As Rossmiller (1966, p. 3) 
reminds us, as these newer principles take hold in schools, there are clear 
implications for "the way we prepare administrators, [andj the focus we give 



programs." Not only will new skills need to be emphasized in preparation 
programs, but considerable attention will need to be devoted to the 
underlying fabric — the values, beliefs, and assumptions — to which school 
administrators are exposed (NCEEA, 1987). 

The Growing Realization that Adnr ustrators Are Often 
Inept Managers of Technical Core Operations 

The technical tasks associated with producing student 
learning are not supervised, managed, or coordinated in any 
serious sense across managerial levels in school districts. 
Hannaway & Sproull, 1978-79, p. 4) 

Campbell (1981, p. 7) has noted that "the sub-areas of curriculum and 

instruction have particular significance tor educational administration 

since administration is, after all, designed to enhance teaching and 

learning." However, most training programs provide little exposure to these 

critical areas. Miklos (1983), Boyan (1981), and Culbertson (1981) describe 

how, over the last quarter century, preparation programs have come to be 

dominated by the social sciences. Khleif (1979) presents a particularly 

cogent example of how one elite training program for superintendents 

socializes prospective administrators away from educational issues and 

concerns for students and toward management and organizational issues. 

Sergiovanni and his colleagues (1987) anu Marshall and Greentield (1987) 

show how these socialization pressures actually de-skill principals in 

cumcular and instructional areas. Although some scholars (e.g. Erickson, 

1977) have suggested refocusing theory on issues ot curriculum and 

instruction in administrative preparation programs, their calls have 

generally gone unheeded. After analyzing the content of superintendent 

training programs, Champagne and his colleagues (ly84) reached the following 

conclusions: 

Our investigation indicates that the training of our most 
powerful educational leaders, our superintendents, is 
directed mainly to concerns other than those of the 
learning of students. In fact, a great many superintendent 



training programs appear to exclude any indepth study of 
curriculum, instruction or supervision, (p. 14) 

Thus we are saying that principals do not study any of 
these areas in any depth either, (p. 16) 

Gerritz and his colleagues (1984) concluded that a major problem with 

university training programs, according to California school administrators, 

is tneir failure to provide skills in the technical areas of observation and 

evaluation of classroom behavior. Sarthory (1974), Snyder and Johnson 

(1985), and Peterson and Finn (1985) reached similar conclusions. 

Research at every level of educational management consistently uncovers 

administrators who believe they should devote more time to instructional 

issues (Casey, 1980; McLeary & Thompson, 1979; Willower & Fraser, 1980). 

Yet the instructional management role is one that most administrators 

perform neither well nor often. Studies at the district office level have 

determined that superintendents neither spend much time on curricular and 

instructional matters at the central office nor coordinate and monitor these 

areas at the school level (Ouignan, 1980; riannaway & Sproull, 1978-79; 

Willower & Fraser, I960). Investigations of the prmcipalship at both the 

secondary (Blank, 1986; Blumberg & Greenfield, 1980; California State 

Department of Education, 1984; Little & Biro, 1984; Martin & Willower, 1981; 

Willis, 1980) and elementary (Howell, 1981; Morris, Crowson, Porter-Gehrie, 

& Hurwitz, 1984; Peterson, 1978-79) levels also find that instructionally 

informed administrators are a rare commodity. As we have reported 

elsewhere: 

Taken together, these studies present a picture of 
administrators whose time is heavily devoted to matters 
other than curriculum and instruction, to issues of student 
discipline, parent relations, plant operations and school 
finance. Most principals do not formally supervise and 
evaluate teachers, plan and coordinate curriculum, actively 
monitor the technology of the school or the progress of 
students, or spend much time in classrooms. In snort, most 
principals do not act as instructional leaders. Rather, in 
most districts and schools, curriculum and instruction are 
managed by default. (Murphy, forthcoming) 



.This judgment is not surprising given the lack of consideration accorded to 
technical core issues in formal administrative training programs and 
inservice activities (Aplin & Daresh, 1984; Champagne, et al., 1984; Daresh 
& LaPlant, 1984; Gousha, Jones, & LoPresti, 1986; Kowalski, 1986; Pellicer, 
1982). Absence of instructional leadership is often attributed to the 
multiple demands and time pressures inherent in administrative roles. While 
this is clearly a contributing factor, an even more powerful explanation is 
the lack of knowledge on the part of administrators about how to manage 
technical core operations. As our understanding of the correlation between 
active instructional management and student learning has grown (see Murphy, 
forthcoming, for a review), so has pressure to change training content to 
provide superintendents and principals with the technical skills needed to 
successfully manage curriculum and instruction in tneir districts and 
schools. 

Growing Disenchantment with the Theory Movement 

Some might say it [the behavioral science theory engine] 
was yanked off front and center stage because it did not 
yield descriptions, explanations, ana predictions that were 
judged sufficiently useful to warrant its continuance as 
the driving force in the study of educational 
administration. (Carver, 1988, p. 1) 

One of the major forces contributing to calls for reform in educational 

administration is an increasing disillusionment with the theory movement and 

the social science frameworks that have shaped preparation programs over the 

last 30 years (Boyan, 1981; Campbell, 1981; Ccoper & Boyd, 1987; McPLerson & 

Crowson, 19&7). Elsewhere we have observed that: 

Trying to adequately grasp the role of the school principal 
with reference solely to normative theories ana models is 
like turning on one's high beams to see more clearly in the 
tog; the area of illumination is increa^ea, yet clarity of 
vision is reduced. (Murphy, 1986, p. 126) 

Culbertson (1981, p. 41) made the same point when he observed that the 
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4 , , "mission, stance, and approaches of the theory movementt have offered 
insufficient guides for the study of educational administration. 11 

While it is beyond the sccpe of this chapter to develop all the 
critiques that have been leveled against the theory movement, and it is 
important to remember that behavioral science theory has made important 
contributions to educational administration (Willower, 1987), we will 
discuss three problems identified by these analyses that are contributing 
heavily to the demands for the reform of school administration. All three 
concern the practical applications of the theory movement* First of all, 
Campbell (1981, p. 13) has declared that "educational phenomena have served 
the disciplines instead of the disciplines being brought to bear upon 
educational problems." Translating theory into strategies to improve 
schools is a difficult enough enterprise when serious attempts to do so are 
undertaken. In the absence of such efforts, theory is likely to be of 
little use to school personnel. 

Second, there is an inherent assumption in the theory movement that 
scholars adept at developing models and frameworks are also skilled in 
translating them into practice and that universities can effectively develop 
bridges between research and practice. Mann (1975) and Campbell (1981) have 
both commented on the inaccuracy of this assumption. As a consequence, 
theory has otten remained untranslated and has provided little guidance to 
administrators in the day-to-day operation of schools (Goldhammer, 19d3; 
Griffiths, 1988). 

Third, the theory perspective has failed to adhere to its own core 
ideas and subsequently has become, to some extent, a movement conducted more 
for its own sake than for improving schools. Culbertson (1981) identifies 
the four core ideas of the theory movement as: research originating from 
and guided by theory; reliance on social and behavioral science concepts and 
methods of investigation; almost exclusive reliance on hypothetico-dHuctive 
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. . .systems; and an emphasis on description of practice rather than 

prescriptions for administrative behavior. It is our position that the 
theory movement has become tarnished because it is perceived to have only 
marginal practical value to school personnel. However, unlike some, we do 
not believe that this is due primarily to emphasis on theory or reliance on 
the social sciences. Father, the general disillusionment with the 
usefulness of the theory movement stems from over-emphasis on the 
hypothetico-deductive approach and the concomitant failure to stress 
inductive approaches and to use qualitative lenses to examine organizational 
phenomena. As a result, the "upward seepage of empirical juice" 
(Culbertson, 1981, p. 34) that was expected to refine theory to the 
conditions of the workplace has failed to materialize. In time, the theory 
movement has begun to look less and less descriptive and more and more 
normative (see Morris et al., 1984). The theory movement's failure to 
adhere to its own philosophical underpining of "reality checking" has caused 
it to be viewed by many practitioners as worse than useless. This perceived 
lack of usefulness and inability to accurately describe organizational 
conditions have contributed to the demands for the reform of school 
administration, especially of preparation programs. 

Increasing Disgruntlement with the Prevailing 
University Training Model 

The attempt by professional educators to develop a pseudo 
arts and science degree has been met with scorn in most 
universities. (Griffiths, 1988, p. 18) 

Evidence suggestts] that the training-and-certification 
sequence leaves something to be desired. Survey after 
survey of practicing school administrators reveals tnat 
mosL judge their university training to have been easy, 
boring, and only intermittently useful to them in their 
work. (Peterson & Finn, 1985, p. 49) 

It is not surprising that a model of training *'hich promulgates 

ideas often judged to be impractical and unconnected to the realities 

of the workplace, that neglects to provide guidance in managing 
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• , . tefhnical core operations, and that often fosters the perception of 

professional impotence should be subject to demands for reform. Daresh and 

LaPlant (1984) reviewed the university training model for adherence to the 

principles of quality staff development and found numerous deficiencies. In 

their judgment. 

University courses are excellent ways for participants to 
earn degrees, satisfy scholarly cunosity, or meet state 
certification requirements, but as long-term solutions to 
the need tor more etfective administrator inservice, thjy 
are limited. (p e 5) 

In addition, both Mann (197b) and Bridges (1977) have written provocative 

essays in which they describe how the processes and procedures stressed in 

universicy programs are often diametrically opposed to conditions that 

characterize the workplace milieu of schools (see Peterson & Finn, 1985, tor 

a reviaw). For example, as Bridges (1977) has observed, while within the 

school context a premium is placed on verbal skills, the ability to make 

quick decisions, and activeness, we train our students to be passive, to use 

rational decision-making models, and to develop their written skills to the 

near exclusion of oral ones. Practitioners have become disillusioned by the 

failure of university programs to ground training procedures in the 

realities of the workplace and by their reluctance to treat content viewed 

as useiul by administrators. This disenchantment, in turn, is partially 

fueling the demand for changes in methods of preparing school administrators 

(Nunnery, 1*82). 

Growing Perception of Little Improvement in 
Administrative Practice 

The organizational changes in schools that had been 
generated by the old paradigm had extremely disappointing 
results. (Reynolds, 1988, p. 7) 

There is an emerging belief that, tor a number of reasons, including 

those noted above, all of the labors of the past 30 years have produced few 

real improvements in administrative practice and school organization. After 
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• . . hip review of the research on school administration between 1967 and 1980, 

Bridges (1*82) reported that 

The research seemed to have little or no practical 
utility. In short, there is no compelling evidence to 
suggest that a major theoretical issue or practical problem 
relating to school administrators has been resolved by 
those toiling in the intellectual vineyards since 1967. (p. 
25) 

Blumberg (1984), in his essay on school administration as a craft, goes even 

further. He states: 

My bets are that one cannot point to a single 
administrative practice that has been influenced in any 
significant degree by research on the behavior of 
administrators, (p. 27) 

While these critiques might be viewed as disenchantment with the theory 

movement or with university training programs, we note them separately 

because they reflect a more global dissatisfaction with the status quo in 

educational administration. They not only reflect the new p^* of turmoil 

(Griffiths, 1979), but supply grist to demands for the reform of educational 

administration in general, and of administrative training programs in 

particular. 

Calls for Reform: Problems With the 
Preparation of School Administrators 

There is then, pressure either to get rid of administrators 
as we now know them, or to take people untarnished by 
departments of educational administration. While this is 
the rumbling, the criticisms of present-day administrators 
and their preparation are loud and clear and the demand for 
reform is heard on all sides. While some of the criticism 
is overstated, and certainly all does not apply to 
everyone, I find the central thrust to be accurate, and, in 
fact, to coincide with what so many in the profession have 
been saying in private for years. (Griffiths, 1986, p. 8) 

Calls for the reform of school administration are based primarily on 

analyses of problems with the ways principals and superintendents are 

recrvited into preparation programs, trained once they are there, and 

certified and selected for positions once they complete coursework. There 

is a widespread belief that preparation programs lack coherence, rigor, and 
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standards and that administrators are ill-prepared to effectively assume 

their duties once tney leave these programs. Reformers in the 1930s tend to 

approach administrators from one ot two distinct perspectives (Slater, 

19dd). One group tends to see principals and superintendents as "trie 

problem" (e.g. Chubb, 190b) and, therefore, as a target of reform, and they 

propose reform strategies to neutralize or eliminate their influence (e.g. 

Holmes, 19b6). A second group maintains that educational administrator? are 

an important cog in tne reform machine and that lasting educational 

improvement is unlikely to occur without tneir commitment, assistance, and 

leadership (NCEtA, 19b7; National Governors 1 Association, 19b6). 

In the remainder of this section, we analyze the messages conveyed by 

both of these groups, and thereby develop a fairly comprehensive picture of 

the problems in the area of school administration. In compiling this 

review, we relied upon a cross section ot influential reform reports and 

studies as well as reviews and critiques from the general literature. Me 

attempted to extend the information presented in tne thoughtful analyses 

that have already been undertaken in this area (e.g. Gerritz, Koppich, & 

Guthrie, 1304; Griffiths, 1968; Murphy & Hallinger, 19b/; Peterson & Finn, 

1985; Pitner, 198^). 

Recruitment and Selection 

The lack of sound recruitmenc programs may be the most 
serious problem of all. (AACTE, 198J, p. 12) 

We are aggressively non-selective. It is as if we felt 
thac all teachers have an inalienable right to study to 
become administrators, akin to our support of a free, 
open, public elementary u nd secondary school. (Clark, 
19Bd, p. 3) 

Analysts of the recruitment and selection processes used by educational 
administration programs have generally round them to be wanting (Gerritz, 
Koppich & Guthrie, 1984 ). Procedures are often informal, haphazard, and 
casual (Clark, 1938; Goodlad, 1S84). Prospective administrators are often 
self-selecced and there are few leader recruitment programs (Achilles, 19b4; 
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seat-selected arc! there are few leader recruitment programs (Achilles, 1984; 
AACTE, 1988; NCEAA, 1987). Standards for admission are often conspicuous by 
their absence (Gerritz, Koppich, & Guthrie, 1984), and, not surprisingly, 
the quality of applicants is quite low (Hossmiller, 1986). For example, 
Griffiths (1988, p. 12) reported that "of the 94 intended majors listed in 
[the J Guide to the Use of the Graduate Record Examination Program 1985-86. .. 
educational administration is fourth from the bottom"; only students 
entering the fields of physical education, social work, and home economics 
scored lower. Many prospective administrators are not only of low ability, 
but tend also to be politically conservative and advert to risk-taking 
(Achilles, 1984). Finally, there is ample evidence that the current 
procedures have not produced the quantity of minority administrators needed 
to lead our racially diverse schools (Griffiths, 1988; NCEEA, 1987). 

Calls for reform in the area of recruitment usually begin with 
recommendations that standards for admission be raised (Educational 
Commission of the States, 1983). The institutionalization of district 
programs, sometimes in cooperation with universities, to identify employees 
with leadership potential and to provide incentives for them to en tar 
preparation programs has also been suggested (AACTE, 1988; Goodlad, 19d4; 
NCEEA, 1987). it has also L'*en proposed that programs be established 
specifically for the recr Atm n of minorities and women (NCEEA, 1987). In 
conjunction with this equ. :v j**ctive, some reform reports have called for 
the creation of fellowship o ograms to be funded by the federal government 
(NCEEA, 1987). Other reports have drawn attention to the need to establish 
fellowships for the general pool of potential recruits to preparation 
programs. 

Training Content 

Moreover, the knowledge and skills needed to become an 
effective educational leader and school manager are 
generally not those provided by current Administrative 
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Service Credential Programs. (Gerritz, Koppich, & 
Guthrie, 1984, p. 1) 

In fact, they LGross and Herriott] found a negative 
correlation between number of courses taken in Educational 
Administration and their indicators of success. 
(Erlandson, 1979, p. 151) 

There are a number of significant problems with the knowledge base 
undergirding programs in educational administration. To begin with, most 
programs do not- provide job candidates with a good general education. 
Within these programs "course content is frequently banal and outdated" 
(Clark, 1988, p. 5). There is a profound lack of agreement about what the 
content of preparation programs should be (Griffiths, 198tf) and a pervasive 
unwillingness to act as if such information were useful (Goldhammer, 1983). 
"Preparation programs are essentially diverse collections of formal courses 
that, taken together, do not reveal consistent purposes or a systematic 
design" (NASSP, 1985, p. 2; see also Achilles, 1984; Peterson & Finn, 1985). 
There is a general absence of a "continuum of knowledge and SKills that 
become more sophisticated as one progresses" (Peterson & Finn, 19b5, pp. 51 
& 52; see also Pitner, 1982). 

One of the most serious problems with the knowledge base in educational 
administration preparation programs is that it does not reflect the 
realities of the workplace (March, 1978; Murphy & Hallinger, 1987; NASSP, 
1985; Nunnery, 1962; Pitner, 1982). The problem, as Griffiths (19dtt, p. 19) 
correctly concluded, is that the theory and research that we have borrowed 
from the social sciences have "never evolved into a unique knowledge base 
informing the practice of school administration" (see also Culbertson, 1981; 
Goldhammer, 1983). There appears to be a need for better methods to get at 
what Carver (1988, p. 1) labeled the central issue in the study of 
educational administration— "our ability to understand practice." Most 
initial efforts in thxs direction are moving us toward the development of a 
professional and clinical knowledge base similar to that emphasized in other 
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professions such as law and medicine (see especially the work of Silver 

1986, 1987). In order to more fully develop a professional knowledge base 

for educational administration, there must be a change in focus from 

deductive to inductive research strategies and increased attention must be 

devoted to grounded tneories and ecologically valid research (AACTE, 198b; 

Murphy & Hallinger, 1987). Ihe development of much needed collaborative 

relationships between schools and universities may be a potential by-product 

of utilizing a professional knowledge base in preparation programs 

(Griffiths, 1988). 

In addition to reflecting more appropriately the world of practice, the 

nev content of training programs must address a number of other important 

problems. To begin with, despite some very well-reasoned pleas (see 

especially ^rickson, 1979), remarkably little content in preparation 

programs is based on administrator effects on organizational outcomes. Boyd 

and Immegart (cited in Boyan, 1981) elegantly laid out tne solution path for 

this problem when they reported that 

Tne task before us, then, is to redirect research and 
practice in educational administration toward a primary 
(but obviously not exclusive) concern for student 
outcomes, (p. 11) 

We have already reported that most administrative programs do not 

provide prospective administrators with the foundation tnat they need in the 

areas of curriculum and instruction. Yet, it is clear that technological 

acumen often distinguishes more effective from less effective principals and 

superintendents (see Murphy, forthcoming; Murphy & Hallinger, 1986) — 

"leadership in high-performance schools is more pedagogical and less 

managerial than in low-performance ones" (Chubb, 1988/ p. 33). In order to 

offset this defeciency in the current knowledge base, the new package of 

content in preparation programs must be more student-oriented and should be 

more focused on issues of curriculum and instruction. A more logical and 
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. appropriate knowledge base will also need to be based more upon the 

principles of effective change and school improvement. A number of authors 

have pointed out that newly-minted administrators are poorly prepared to 

successfully promote change in their organizations, "especially at the level 

of practical decisions" (Fullan & Newton, 1*86 , p. 11; see also Greenfield, 

Marshall, & Reed, 1986; Hall & Rutherford, 1963). 

While important problems may accompany an over-emphasis on skill-based 

instruction, the pervasive anti-recipe philosophy that characterizes many 

programs oi educational administration has resulted in significant gaps in 

the prevailing knowledge base (Murphy & Hallinger, 1987), an almost complete 

absence of performance-based program components (NASSP, 1985), and a 

truncated conception of expertise (see Kennedy, 1987). Administrators 

consistently report that the best way to improve training in preparation 

programs is to improve instruction of job-related skills (Erlandson & 

WittersK^iurchill, 1988; Notar, 1988-89; Weindiing & Earley, 1987). 

Griffiths (1988; see also Erlandson, 1979) has chronicled the costs that 

accompany this knowledge gap in our training programs and our consistent 

unwillingness to address the problem: 

Probably more school administrators fail because of poor 
skills than any other single reason, yet program and 
faculty in educational administration fail to do anything 
about it. It's as though a baseball team in spring 
training gave the player books to read and lectures on the 
theory of baseball and did not have the player practice 
hitting and fielding. Administrators have to perform, and 
in order to perform well they must have the basic skills 
of administration, (p. 17) 

The solution consists of greater attention to the development of practical 

skills (in a variety of different formats) in administrative preparation 

programs (Gerritz, Koppich, & Guthrie, 1984; Weindiing & Earley, 1*87). 

Finally, it is clear that the newer paradigms of school organization 

and governance reviewed earlier — site-based management, shared governance, 

self-managing teams — noid implications for the knowledge base in educational 
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administration programs (AACTE, 1988). As the NCEEA (1987, p. 5) has 
concluded, school-based models of governance lead to "awesome and exciting 
differences... in the responsibilities of school administrators and in the 
skills they would need." Analyses of these new responsibilities and skills 
must be made and the information gained thereby should be integrated into 
program content. 

The Delivery System 

The program should be conceived in the framework of the 
professional school model, not the arts and science model, 
meaning that the program should prepare students to act, 
not merely think about administration. Clinical training 
should be stressed, without neglecting the intellectual 
aspects of preparation. (Griffiths, 1988, p. 14) 

The current arts and science model used to provide training of 
administrators has neither furnished professors with the status for which 
they had hoped (Griffiths, 1988) nor provided graduates with the tools they 
need in order to be successful practitioners (Peterson & Finn, 1985). In 
addition, it has driven a wedge between professors and practitioners, 
creating what Goldhammer (1983, p. 265) has labeled the "university-field 
gap." For these reasons, it has become clear to many professors and 
administrators that a fundamental change in the basic delivery system 
employed in preparation programs is required. A consensus seems to be 
emerging about the need tor a professional model of preparation — a program 
that is clearly separate from the PhJD. training sequence and that focuses 
on the problems of practice and on tfte clinical aspects of the 
administrator's role (AACTE, 1988; NCEEA, 1987). 

Not only has the basic delivery system been subject to severe 
criticism, but considerable problems have also been uncovered with the 
training processes employed within preparation programs. Specifically, 
methods of delivery are incongruent with the conditions administrators face 
on the job. Thus, both program content and tne procedures used to convey it 
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are de-coupled from the realities of the workplace. In our earlier review 
of the works of Mann (1975) and Bridges (1977), we reviewed some of the most 
startling discrepancies between the methods employed in the training of 
administrators and those that they need to use on the job. It is clear that 
fundamental changes in the delivery model will need to be accompanied by 
significant shifts in delivery procedures if the worlds of the university 
classroom ar " the school are to be bridged effectively. 

A professionally-based delivery system offers hope of addressing 
another problem with current preparation programs — the lack of shared 
responsibilities between universities and schools (Griffiths, 1988). In a 
particularly insightful essay, Carver (1988, p. 6) pointed out that "the 
absence of any meaningful coupling between the training arm and the 
employing agents 11 is the point in the fabric of educational administration 
where the threads are the weakest. Delivery procedures that help create 
bridging mechanisms and allow the various partners to do what each does best 
are much needed. The work of the National Association of Secondary Scnool 
Principals (1985) in the area of performance-based preparation is 
particularly instructive on this point. 

Finally, it is important that the format of any delivery system reflect 
commitment on the part of the students and provide them with richer 
opportunities to become socialized to their chosen profession than is now 
the case. Current programs have drifted far afield from the traditional 
residency model; as many as 9b% of all students are now part-timers 
(Griffiths, 1988), and "many students complete their training...without 
forming a professional relationship with a professor or student colleague" 
(Claric, 198b, p. b). There is a need for a delivery system in which 
students go through their program as a cohort and which makes "administrator 
preparation full-time academic and clinical work" (Griffiths, 1988, p. 21). 
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Instructional Approaches 

Overall quality of teaching in educational administration 
training programs should be improved A good deal of what 
occurs in these programs is labeled as teaching soley 
because it involves an instructor and students. Little 
of it is of quality. (Murphy & Hallinger, 1987, p. 256) 

It is probably not surprising, although it is disheartening, that 
inappropriate content ineffectively packaged should also be poorly delivered 
in many preparation programs. Next to the general absence of effective 
teaching techniques, the most serious problem is the lack of variety of 
approaches used to provide instruction (AACTE, 1988; Nunnery, 1982). For 
example, in the Texas NASSP study (Erlandson & Witter s-Chur chill, 1988), 
principals reported "lecture and discussion" to be the primary instructional 
mode used for eight of nine skill areas examined — and it was a close second 
for the ninth skill, written communication! In communicating tne 
appropriate knowledge base, greater emphasis should be placed on reality- 
oriented instructional situations and materials (AACTE, 1988; Hoyle, 1987; 
Miklos, 1983), recent technological advances (Griffiths, 1988), models of 
instruction employed in other professional schools (NASSP, 1985), and 
experiential learning methods (Weindling & Ear ley, 1987). In addition, 
preparation programs need to ground instructional approaches more heavily on 
the principles of adult learning (AACTE, 1988; Levine, Barth, & Haskins, 
19o7; Pitner, 1987). 

The clinical aspects of most preparation programs in educational 
administration are notoriously weak. Despite an entrenched belief that 
supervised practice "could be the most critical phase of the administrator's 
preparation 11 (Griffiths, 1988, p. 17) and a long history of efforts to make 
field-based learning an integral part of preparation programs (see Oaresh, 
1987, tor a review), little progress has been made in this area. The field* 
based component continues to be plagued by problems: (1) inadequate 
attention to clinical experiences; (2) activities arranged on the basis of 
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« . convenience; (3) poor planning, supervision, and follow-up; (4) absence of 
integration between classroom and field-based experiences; and (5) over- 
emphasis on low-level (orientation type) activities (Clark, 1988; Erlanctson, 
1979; Peterson & Finn, 1985). 

Clinical experiences need to: (1) become a more important component of 
eaci student's program; (2) be well-planned and carefully supervised; (3) 
Leg in early and be spread across the entire preparation program; (4) be 
based on a series of planned experiences rather than designed to fit around 
the student's job; (5) involve significantly more contact with and 
observation of practicing administrators; (6) be more fully integrated with 
other graduate coursework; (7) be arranged in a "continuing interactive two- 
way process of action learning" (Hughes, 1987, p. 138); (8) allow students 
to work together in learning teams; and (9) rely much more heavily upon 
practicing school administrators in the planning, implementation, and 
evaluation phases (AACTE, 1988; Clark, 1988; Oaresh, 1987; Erlandson, 1979; 
Hughes, 1*87; tiASSP, .1985). 

Standards of Performance 

Most schools of education are embarrassed by the academic 
performance of the doctoral students in educational 
administration. Ihe model grade given to students is an 
"A"; not because we have criterion referenced performance 
standards that all could ultimately meet but because we 
have given up on holding tired, end-of-the-day students to 
graduate level performance. (Clark, 1988, p. 4) 

The lack of rigorous standards is a serious problem that touches almost 

every aspect of educational administration. Previously, we noted the 

general absence of standards at the point of entry into preparation 

programs — "if entrance requirements exist at all, they are not very 

competitive and most applicants are accepted" (Peterson & Finn, 1985, p. 51; 

see also Gerritz, Koppich, & Guthrie, 1984). Once students enuer 

preparation programs, the situation does not improve. They are not exposed 

to rigorous coursework: "Students move tnrough the program without ever 
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seeing a current research study (other than a local dissertation), without 

ever having read an article in A3Q or EAQ or AJS. Ihey are functionally 

illiterate in the basic knowledge of our field" (Clark, 1988, pp. 4-5; see 

also AACTE, 1988). Because performance criteria are ill-defined, there is 

also very little monitoring o£ student progress (Hawley, 1988). Not 

surprisingly, very few entrants to certification programs fail to complete 

their programs tor academic reasons (Gerritz, Koppich, & Guthrie, 1984). 

The delivery system most commonly employed— part-time study in the evening 

or on weekends— contributes to the evolution and acceptance of low standards 

(Clark, 1988; Hawley, 1988; Mann, 1975). Exit requirements in turn are 

often "slack and unrelated to tde work of the profession" (Peterson & Finn, 

19tt5, p. 54). Compounding the lack of standards at almost every phase of 

preparation programs are faculty who, because they are only marginally more 

knowledgeable than the students, are unable or unwilling to improve the 

situation (Hawley, 1988; McCarthy, 1987). An even greater obstacle to 

improving standards are the bargains, compromises, and treaties that operate 

in preparation programs— the exchange of standards for high enrollments and 

compliant student behavior: 

The solution is often to conclude a treaty of mutual non- 
agression with one's students. The terms of the treaty 
are usually that the professor won't plague the students 
with "irrelevant" ideas if the students will keep quiet 
about that professorial non-performance. The glue on the 
agreement is high grades based on low or no performance 
which is traded for silence. (Mann, 1978, p. 144; see 
also O sick, 1983; Oakes, 19b5, Page, 1984; Powell, Farrar 
& Cohen, 1985; Sedlak, et al., 198b; and Sizer, 1984 for 
descriptions of these compromises between teachers and 
students at the elementary and secondary levels) 

Peterson and Finn (1985) have concluded that the time has come for a marked 

elevation of standards in school administration. We discuss potential 

avenues for raising standards throughout this part of our review and analyze 

specific actions states have taken along these lines in the next chapter. 



■ . • Certification 

But whether few or many, these requirements are nearly 
always stated in terms of paper credentials supplied by 
colleges of education— transcripts and credit hours that 
must parallel those on a list maintained by the 
certification bureau or the state education department. 
License-seekers rarely have to pass any sort of test or 
examination analogous to a bar exam or to medicine's 
"national boards nor does the education profession 
enforce any substantial standards for those seeking 
administrative certification. (Peterson & Finn, 1985, p. 
144) 

Suggestions for the reform of educational administration extend beyond 
preparation programs to address problems with the certif ication and 
employment of principals and superintendents. The major criticisms of 
certif icatiorv/accreditation processes are that they: are unduely costly and 
cumbersome (Goodlad, 1984); focus on requirements and skills different from 
those that administrators need to be successful on the job (Clinton, 1987); 
reduce the pool of potential leaders to applicants who have worked in public 
schools (Bennett, 19b6); operate at only one period of time, i.e., at the 
completion of preparation programs 'NCEEA, 19b7); and, in total, do not 
promote excellence in the profession (NCEEA, 1987). 

Advocates for reform have proposed a number of solutions for these 
problems. Perhaps the most controversial are those that establish 
alternative routes to certification, thus allowing prospective 
administrators to maneuver around educational administration programs 
altogether. Such proposals are designed "to encourage service in the public 
schools by qualified persons from business, industry, the scientific and 
technical communities and institutions of higher learning w (Educational 
Commission of the States 1983, p. 39; see also Clinton, 1987; Bennett, 
1986). Other proposals call for bringing greater coherence to the licensing 
process by eliminating the piecemeal methods by which certification can be 
gained (Peterson & Finn, 1988) and by establishing a tighter coupling 
between certification requirements and the skills prospective administrators 
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need in order to be effective (National Governors 1 Association, 1986). A 
few influential reports have suggested the use of multiple levels of 
licensure. For example, the National Governors 1 Association (Clinton, 1987) 
and the NCEEA (1987) both have called for provisional or entry-level 
certification of new administrators to be followed by full certification 
after **ie documentation of successful performance. Coupled with these 
suggestions are proposals for re-certification every few years "on tne basis 
of successful performance and continuing professional development" (NCEEA, 
1987, p. 27). At least one report has been far sighted enough to draw the 
connection between licensure and successful performance on a post-training 
examination (Gerritz, Koppich, & Guthrie, 1984). 



Employment 

How a principal gets a job is strikingly quixotic. Most 
principals are judged by a set of local and custom-bound 
criteria that may be as cloudy as anything existing in the 
contemporary job market. (Boyer, 1983, p. 221) 

In particular these individual experiences illuminate a 
central finding about common practices in principal 
selection: the process itself canno t be characterized as 
merit-based or equity-centered. (Baltzell & Den tier, 
1983, p. 19) 

The first major problem in the area of employment deals with the 
processes used to selec; new administrators. Although "remarkably little is 
known about just how these critical educational leaders are chosen" 
(Baltzell & Dentler, 1983, p. 1), tentative evidence suggests that selection 
procedures are quixotic (Boyer, 1983), random (Achilles, 198 ), and chance- 
ridden (Baltzell & Dentler, 1983). There is little evidence that 
educational leadership is either demanded of or sought in candidates. In 
general, there is a lack of criterial specificity that 

opens the way for widespread reliance on localistic 
notions of 'fit 1 or 'image 1 which emerged as centrally 
important. ... However, time and time again, this 
■fit 1 seemed to rest on interpersonal perceptions of a 
candidate's physical presence, projection of a certain 
self confidence and assertiveness, and embodiment of 
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community values and methods of operation, (Baltzell 
6 Dentler, 1983, p. 7; 

The most clearly developed proposal for reform in this area has been 
articulated by Baltzell and Dentler (1983, pp. 42-44). Thiy suggest, among 
other things, the use of more highly focused selection criteria with better 
linkage to merit standards, a layered screening process, greater reliance on 
data and less on interpersonal judgments, and more direct attention to 
equity issues. On this last matter of equity, Clark U988, p. 8) has 
examined the role that departments of educational administration have played 
in the selection process and has found that they "are part of the problem 
Aot the solution in increasing the placement of women and minority groups in 
positions of educational leadership. 91 He suggests renewed attention to 
equity issues in colleges of education. Finally, relevant reform reports 
consistently recommend that selection criteria be more heavily weighted in 
favor of educational leadership skills (Clinton, 1987). 

A second important employment topic that has been targeted for reform 
is the changing nature of authority in schools. Criticisms of the status 
quo in this area come from two separate but related sources — discussions of 
the supposed failure of bureaucratic school structures (Frymier, 1987; 
Holmes, 1986? S*o]ak f et a?. f 1986? Sizer. 1984) and re-analyses of the 
proper distribution of influence across levels in professional organizations 
such as schools (Boyer, 1983; Goodlad, 1984; Kearnes, 1988). Both groups of 
critics generally conclude that there is insufficient authority at 
the site level for the principal, and teachers, to effectively manage the 
school. Calls for change follow one of t^o avenues. The majority of the 
reformers sea tne need for additional authority for principals, especially in 
the areas of finance and personnel (Adler, 1982; Kearnes, 1988). Many 
proponents of change argue for the devolution of authority to the school a* 3 
a unit — "c genuine decentralization of authority and responsibility to the 
local school" (Goodlad, 1984, p. 275)— to the principal plus the teachers 



and parents (Boyer, 1983; Sizer, 1984; National Governors' Association, 

1986) . 

A final employment problem noted in recent reform reports is the lack 
of post-employment training opportunities for principals and 
superintendents. Three facets of the problem have been revealed. To begin 
with, there is a virtual absence of induction programs for newly-appointed 
administrators (Peterson & Finn, 1985). Neither are experiences in the 
assistant principalship being deliberately structured to nuture 
administrators for the principalship (Weindling & Early, 1987); if anything, 
the experience may be providing dysfunctional training (Greenfield, 
Marshall, & Reed, 1986). In addition, the pool of continued professional 
growth opportunities for administrators is limited and these experiences 
often accumulate in an unsystematic manner (Daresh & LaPlant, 1984; NCEEA, 

1987) . Reform proposals have called for increased attention to ongoing 
professional development for administrators. Mentorships and enhanced peer 
interactions are citen emphasized in these proposals (United States 
Department of Education, 1987). The content foci are both educational and 
managerial skills and the preferred delivery structures are networks and 
ee«t*rs ootsicte of the control of colleges of education and educational 
administration faculty (Boyer, 1963; Educational Commission of the States, 
1983). 

Summary 

In this chapter we discussed the forces leading to the reform of school 
administration in the 1980s. We noted that the stakeholders at the state 
level have been slow to turn their attention to the topic of school 
management. However, the problems in the area of administration are too 
severe and the consequences of the failure to address them too important to 
allow issues of leadership and management to be ignored for long. A growing 
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« . . set of pressures for change have begun to build in the environment 

surrounding the governance, organization, and control of schools. These in 
turn have been reinforced by problems uncovered in almost every aspect of 
school administration — from recruitment of prospective administrators to the 
continued professional development of those already on the 30b. In the next 
chapter, we examine actions undertaken by states in response to the 
escalating demands for the reform of school administration. 
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Note 

1. Based on material from Approaches to Administrative Training in 

Education, Joseph Murphy and Philip Hallinger, editors, pp. 247-253, 
State University of New York Press, 1987 and included by permission of 
the publisher, c 1987 State University of New York. All rights 
reserved. 
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